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With  ceaseless  pantings  after  liberty, 

One  breath  of  which  would  make  even  Russia 
fair 

And  blow  sweet  summer  through  the  exile's  cave, 
And  set  the  exile  free ; 
For  which  I  pray,  here,  in  the  open  air 
Of  Freedom's  morningtide,  by  Lincoln's  grave.'  " 

"And  he  was  a  rebel  soldier  !  "  ex- 
claimed Roger.  "You  would  n't  think 
so  from  that,  would  you  ?" 

"  Many  things  happen  differently 
from  what  one  would  think,  Roger," 
Uncle  Tom  replied.  "The  man  who 
lies  within  this  crypt  was  the  best 
friend  the  South  ever  had,  and  the 
time  will  surely  come  when  her  people 
will  build  statues  to  honor  him  with  an 
even  deeper  reverence  than  they  .give 
to  the  heroes  and  leaders  of  that  *  Lost 
Cause '  which  they  can  never  forget, 
but  for  which  now  they  would  not  wish 
success.  No  man  loved  the  Southern 
people  more  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  loved  all  alike,  because  they  were 
Americans.    As  Mr.  Thompson,  from  whose  poem  I  just  quoted,  says  : 

'  He  was  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West, 

The  thrall,  the  master,  all  of  us  in  one. 
There  was  no  section  that  he  held  the  best ; 
His  love  shone  on  impartial  as  the  sun.' 

No  nobler  American,  no  nobler  man  ever  lived,  boys  and  girls,  than  he  be- 
fore whose  honored  grave  we  stand  —  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  American." 

Still  sobered,  and  silent,  they  turned  at  last  from  the  crypt  and  spent  a 
brief  season  in  the  memorial  chamber,  where  they  seemed  especially  impressed 
by  the  fitting  arrangement  of  three  commemorative  busts  —  Lincoln  be- 
tween two  other  great  and  historic  martyrs,  Coligny  and  William  the  Silent. 

Then  they  rode  back  to  town  ;  they  visited  once  more  the  plain,  homely 
brown  house  that  had  been  the  home  of  Lincoln,  and,  soon  after,  left  for 
Chicago  deeply  impressed  by  all  that  they  had  seen,  but  especially  with  the 
simplicity  of  everything,  so  in  accordance  with  all  they  knew  or  had  heard 
of  the  great  emancipator. 

On  the  journey  to  Chicago  Uncle  Tom  gave  them  just  a  little  talk  on 
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the  famous  man  now  in  their  thoughts,  and  sought  properly  to  point  out  to 
them  his  place  in  history. 

"  Before  all  else,"  he  said,  "Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  the  people. 
By  that  I  don't  mean  that  he  was  uncultured  or  uncouth.  Lincoln  was 
always  a  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  no  man  had  a  finer 
native  dignity.  He  never  lowered  himself  He  was  at  once  the  peer  of  the 
greatest,  the  equal  of  the  poorest.  He  understood  the  people  better  than 
any  other  man  that  was  ever  sent  to  lead  them.  Let  me  give  you  a  bit  from 
Maurice  Thompson  once  more.  I  consider  his  poem  a  remarkable  one, 
and  true,  to  the  heart  of  it : 

'  Annealed  in  white-hot  fire  he  bore  the  test 

Of  every  strain  temptation  could  invent ; 
Hard  points  of  slander  shivered  on  his  breast, 

Fell  at  his  feet,  and  envy's  blades  were  bent 
In  his  bare  hand  and  lightly  cast  aside ; 

He  would  not  wear  a  shield ;  no  selfish  aim 
Guided  one  thought  of  all  those  trying  hours. 

No  breath  of  pride, 
No  pompous  striving  for  the  pose  of  fame 

Weakened  one  stroke  of  all  his  nobler  powers.' ' 

"Why,  it 's  like  a  photograph,"  said  Christine.  "Thank  you  so  much 
for  telling  us  of  that  poem,  Uncle  Tom.  I  mean  to  read  it  all  when  I  get 
home." 

"  Do  so,  all  of  you  ;  it  will  surprise  and  inspire  you,"  said  Uncle  Tom. 
"  Lincoln  had  a  remarkable  face,"  he  continued.  "  How  many  of  you  can 
recall  it  now  as  you  remember  the  picture  ?  " 

"  I  can  see  just  how  it  looks,"  Marian  declared,  shutting  her  eyes  to 
help  her  memory. 

"  I  think  you  can,"  said  Uncle  Tom.  "  Lincoln,  it  is  asserted,  is  the  only 
President  with  an  absolutely  impressive  likeness." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Washington,  Uncle  Tom?"  asked  Jack,  still 
with  closed  eyes.     "  I  can  see  his  face  too." 

"I  don't  vouch  for  that  statement;  I  only  repeat  it,"  said  Uncle  Tom. 
"  But  Washington's  portraits  are  as  varied  in  looks  as  in  quantity.  Lincoln 
never  varies.  When  once  his  picture  has  been  studied  the  general  expression 
is  never  forgotten.  Just  as  marked  in  mind  as  in  feature  was  this  won- 
derful man.  Absolutely  without  vices  or  eccentricities,  he  had  strongly- 
marked  characteristics.  Tender-hearted  but  inflexible  when  occasion  re- 
quired ;  sunny-tempered,  but  tinged  with  melancholy  ;  simple  in  speech  and 
life,  but  capable  of  eloquence  and  of  stirring  words  that  will  live  forever; 
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LINCOLN'S  OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Lin- 
cohi's  wearing  apparel  nothing  inti- 
mately associated  with  him  has  caused 
more  interest  among  those  collecting 
Lincoln  curios  than  the  furniture  and 
desk  pieces  which  were  used  in  his 
activities  as  lawyer  and  president.  A 
list  of  some  of  these  curios  follows: 
Bookcase 

The  bookcase  which  was  used  by 
Lincoln  in  his  Springfield,  Illinois  law 
office  vv^as  in  the  possession  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Collection  in  Chicago. 
Chairs 

The  chair  used  by  Lincoln  in  his  of- 
fice at  Springfield,  formerly  in  the 
Lambert  collection,  is  a  revolving  arm- 
chair of  rather  crude  design,  and 
shows  evidences  of  much  use.  A  por- 
trait of  Lincoln  has  been  set  into  the 
back  at  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
This  chair  has  been  vouched  for  by 
Mr.  Hemdon  as  the  chair  used  by  Lin- 
coln during  his  active  partnership  with 
him  in  Springfield.  This  was  not  a 
general  office  chair,  but  the  one  used 
by  Lincoln  habitually  at  his  desk. 

Another  chair  used  by  Lincoln  in 
the  law  office  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon 
in  Springfield,  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Lincoln  himself  although  this  is 
not  certain,  was  presented  to  the  Day- 
ton Museum  along  with  an  explana- 
tory letter  by  J.  A.  Rhinberger  from 
Flora,  Illinois  under  date  of  October 
9,  1892.  He  says  he  got  the  chair  in 
1858  as  Mr.  Herndon  did  not  want  it 
in  his  office  and  when  he  moved  from 
Sprino-field  to  Flora  gave  it  to  Esquire 
McGannon,  a  Springfield  neighbor,  be- 
cause it  was  too  heavy  to  move. 

A  hickory  chair  in  which  Lincoln 
used  to  stretch  his  gaunt  frame  when 
he  was  yet  a  small  toAvn  lawyer  in  Il- 
linois is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Philadelphia  Historical  Society. 
Desks 

The  old  wardrobe  desk  in  which  Lin- 
coln kept  his  books  and  papers  has  a 
cupboard  bookcase  at  the  top  (the 
doors  designed  to  protect  the  books 
from  dust).  A  desk  space  is  below 
the  shelves  and  three  deep  drawers  are 
at  the  bottom,  two  of  which  are  fitted 
with  large  glass  knobs.  The  wood  was 
cut  by  Lincoln,  William  Grady  and 
Coleman  Gaines'  son.  It  was  left  to 
season  before  an  old  man  that  lived 
with  the  Gaines'  made  it  into  this 
desk. 

A  black  walnut  desk,  said  to  have 
^  een  used  by  Abraham  Lincoln  while 
he  practiced  law  at  Bloomington,  Il- 
linois, is  rough  hewn  and  unfinished  as 
it  was  when  acquired  in  the  store  of  a 


second-hand  dealer  by  the  present 
owner's  father.  While  this  might  call 
forth  some  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity 
it  is  said  to  have  been  traced  from  the 
old  Court  house  at  Bloomington.  It  is 
four  feet  high,  half  as  wide  and  as 
long  across  the  top,  and  has  two 
drawers  under  the  writing  top.  Held 
together  with  Vs^ooden  pegs,  it  might 
have  been  hewn  from  one  piece  of  tim- 
ber so  staunch  is  its  construction. 

At  Bloomington  Lincoln  won  one  of 
his  first  important  cases.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  he  bent  over  this  desk  as  he 
prepared  his  defense. 

A  walnut  desk  upon  which  Presi- 
dent-elect Lincoln  wrote  his  First 
Inaugural  address,  February,  1861, 
is  the  property  of  a  Springfield  family 
lind  was  on  exhibition  in  the  Centen- 
nial Memorial  Building  in  the  Illinois 
Historical  Library. 

A  wild  cherry  desk  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Lincolns  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  desk  company  for  ad- 
vertising purposes. 

Inkstands 

This  inkstand  is  of  earthenware 
and  originally  had  a  series  of  decora- 
tions in  gilt  on  the  sides,  most  of 
which  have  disappeared.  It  is  2j/^ 
inches  in  height  and  4%  inches  in 
diameter. 

Until  1887  it  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lincoln's  law  partner,  W. 
H.  Herdon.  It  is  well  authenticated 
and  was  formerly  in  the  Lambert  col- 
lection. 

The  inkstand  that  Lincoln  used  in 
his  law  office  in  Springfield,  Illinois 
was  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Collec- 
tion of  Chicago. 

A  Wichita,  Kansas  girl  claims  to 
have  the  inkstand  from  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  dipped  the  ink  with  which 
he  signed  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. She  is  the  great  granddaughter 
of  a  man,  who  was  closely  associated 
with  the  Lincoln  family. 

An  inkwell  three  and  one-half  inches 
square  and  two  and  one-half  inches 
deep,  beautiful  plate  glass,  with  a  well 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  width  and 
depth,  has  etched  on  one  side  "This 
inkstand  was  used  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln while  an  attorney  at  Springfield" 
and  on  the  opposite  side  "Used  by 
Abraham  Lincoln."  It  was  purchased 
at  a  private  auction  sale  by  a  Mechan- 
icsburg,  Illinois  woman  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

A  Wichita  Falls,  Texas  family  have 
an  inkstand  that  tradition  says  be- 
longed to  Lincoln.  There  is  a  similar 
one  in  a  collection  in  Chicago.  They 
are  about  five  inches  in  diameter  and 
four  inches  tall  and  one  was  in  every 
law  office  back  in  the  fifties.  This 
memento  came  from  Jessie  K.  DuBois, 
a  personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  and  its 
authenticity  is  established  by  affi- 
davits. 

Paperweight 
A  paper  weight  which  was  on  Lin- 
coln's desk  at  the  time  of  his  assassi- 
nation was  acquired  by  Arthur  F.  Hall 
and  presented  to  the  Lincoln  Histori- 
cal   Research    Foundation   at  Fort 


Wayne,  Indiana.  It  is  of  metal  con- 
sisting of  a  horse  mounted  on  a  pedes- 
tal. With  it  came  an  affidavit  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Tisdale,  orderly  to  President 
Lincoln,  concerning  the  authenticity 
of  the  relic.  It  was  presented  to  Dr. 
S.  Neumann,  Veterinary  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by 
Maj.  Stackpole,  steward  at  the  Wlaite 
House  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
president  and  was  sold  by  Dr.  Neu- 
mann's widow. 

Pens 

On  February  27,  1929  at  the  Ander- 
son Galleries,  New  York,  a  pen  was 
sold  for  $2,300.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
pen  with  which  President  Lincoln 
sigTied  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. Affidavits  accompanying  the  gold 
pen,  which  has  a  detachable  wooden 
handle,  say  that  it  was  given  to  Louis 
Burgdorf,  White  House  messenger, 
who  held  the  Proclamation  when  Lin- 
coln signed  it.  It  was  sold  by  the  mes- 
senger's grandson. 

The  announcement  of  the  sale  of 
the  pen  with  which  Lincoln  signed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  brought 
protests  from  a  woman  of  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  who  is  sure  she  has 
the  original  pen  which  was  given  to 
her  grandfather  by  Mrs.  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  they  were  neighbors  on 
West  Washington  Boulevard  in  Chi- 
cago after  the  assassination  of  the 
President. 

A  third  pen  catalogued  as  that  used 
by  Lincoln  in  signing  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  was  auctioned  off  in 
Philadelphia  in  1924  for  $1,000. 

A  fourth,  also  called  genuine,  is  said 
to  exist  in  the  west. 

Sign 

The  old  tin  sign  of  the  firm  of  Lin- 
coln and  Herndon  hung  in  the  old 
stairway  for  several  years  after  Lin- 
coln's death  but  was  finally  taken  off 
by  an  unknown  relic  hunter. 

Table 

A  solid  walnut  table  which  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  the  law  office  of 
an  attorney  was  once  used  in  the  of- 
fice of  Stuart  and  Edwards  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois.  Here  Lincoln  sat  on  the 
edge  of  this  table  or  sometimes  sat  on 
a  chair  and  perched  his  feet  on  the 
table  and  discussed  political  affairs  of 
the  day  with  Stuart.  The  present  own- 
er's father  studied  law  in  this  office 
and  while  there  he  met  Mr.  Lincoln, 
then  a  distinguished  attorney  and 
member  of  Congress. 

The  table  is  of  walnut,  two  and  one- 
half  feet  in  height  and  threo  and  one- 
half  feet  in  length  and  contains  one 
large  drawer  which  is  almost  three 
feet  in  length. 

Whether  or  not  this  table  later  oc- 
cupied a  place  in  the  office  of  Stuart 
and  Lincoln  has  not  been  definitely  es- 
tablished but  it  is  quite  likely. 

An  old  board  table  and  other  articles 
of  furniture  in  the  office  of  Lincoln 
and  Herndon  were  literally  whittled 
to  pieces  and  carried  away  in  bits  by 
admirers  of  Lincoln  who  came  in  pil- 
grimages to  the  room  where  he  had 
worked  for  so  many  years. 
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Mrs,  Irene  E.  Thc^ias 
5631  Ladybird  Lane 
La  Jolla,  California 

Doar  Mrs,  Thomas j 

I  was  pleased  to  have  your  letter  of  April  3rd 
along  with  the  clipping  and  affidavit  concerning  the  book 
case  which  you  have  in  your  possession,    I  read  the  material 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  I  feel  you  have  an  interest- 
ing piece  of  furniture. 

Do  to  the  crowded  conditic»i  of  our  LibraryMuseum 
we  are  unable  to  acquire  historic  furniture  for  our  exhibit, 
consequently  I  am  not  in  the  market  for  the  furniture  which 
you  are  offering  for  sals. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  contact  Mr.  Justin  Turner, 
2389  Westwood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles         California,  Mr, 
Turner  is  quite  active  in  collecting  Lincolniana  and  your 
historic  book  case  may  appeal  to  him. 

Yours  sincerely. 


R,  Gerald  McMurtry 

RGM/hcs 

P,S,    Please  find  you  affidavit  and  clipping  enclosed. 


R,G.M, 


Cj>..;,*r  0?  iRo;uoi3  )  £S  .  '  - 

klZL'^ll  B«  I\ii:S,  ■bains  first  duly  sworn  on  oath  dorosoa  uad  aays  thut  his 
uddreos  ia  17  E&at  T.Taeolock  Sirootj  Kanovcr,  Koy  Ilociishlro;  that  foi-  £2  '"^ 
yotrs  ha  wao  a  rooidoat  of  tho  City  of  BloomiKston,  Couaty  of  LlcLcan  ojad 
Ststo  of  niiaoiai  that  at  tho  pre-^ent  tl'ao  lio  Is  occupied  as  on  Auoiotunt 
Professor  ia  Bpooch  a*  Tartnouth  Collejjo  ia  H^^aover,  Gri-fton  County,  :;crj 
Haapshire.  _ 

Affisiiit  fvc-iher  depoaeo  and  auya  that  he  ia  tho  aoa  of  Charlco  B.  Ivc-a  u-ho 

at  tho  tin©  of  his  death  waa  clorJs  of  tho  Board  of  Election  Go-iaaicaic ncrs 

of  tho  City  of  filooainstoiit  Couaty  of  licLCu-n  ciid  State  o?  Illia-ic  lzhiI 

had  Loon  for  nor©  than  BevQatoon  yeai'o  prior  to  his  death. 

Affiant  further  doposoo  £.nd  stys  ha  ia  tho  grcxdoon  liud  timt  Alaoa  T.  Ives, 

■Ellio  L.  HveSf  Fsfaak       Ivoa  ead  tho  eaid  Cli-^rlea  B.  Ivesj  isorc  cona  of 

Aliaoa  B,.  Iveo;  thut  Nellie    Ive-j,  Alaira  Earah  BumhMi  liud  Hary  Ives  Gs^s 

t/oro  duusbrtera  of  tho  said  Almon  B,  Xvo3»  .■.....•..,.„,.:..:,■  ■. 

AffitUTt  furthei"  deposeo  &Kd  suya  that  Alxaon.  B«  Ivea  went  to  luii'  school  ia 

Chioa^o  iii  lo47  and  wts  adait  tod  to  tho  Illiaoia  Ear  ia  1843  accordias  to 

tw  hiosraiiMcal  oketohes  which  appeared  in  E&teTsoa  «  Sclby'a  Kiatorical  :• 

<?noycIo-.^Cf1,is  of  :^.\llnoi3  end  Hiotorr!^  of  Mo-l.c-.n  Comty  (1203) s  v,'  2,  pp.  11S9 

10  and  tho  Portirgit  ejid ^ bior^rf.r-hioal  albuia  of . TicLgsa  Coi.y-'-y>  Il].inoiaa(l3S7) 

pp,f33S-537,  '  '  ■ 

Afficut  further  dope  sea  gad  eaya  that  his  urcle  Aliuoa  T,  Ivca  cjid  his 

auats,  Jlollie    Ives,  Almira  Buraliea»  llary  Qe-i^o  Ivos  oad  hia  Fathor,  Char  is  a 

B.  Ivcs»  at  varioua  and  sundry  tiiaca  had  separately  told  af ficuit  tho  hiotory 

of  tho  follO'^icg  described  piece  of  percoaol  propcrtyj  to-^-vits   ^.     .  , 

^ho  walaut  dosk  of  rmpiro  design  v/ith  xlireo  draucro  cj.d 
a  detachable)    top  for  bool:  sholvoo  glaaoes  ia  with  bloua 
glass  panels,  whioh  wi.B  cold  by  ucnbcrs  of  tho  Sveo  fj';ally  J.  . 

  -on,-  to-»-fidt»  thc-lw-th-duy''of  Jua©  1933,  to      Sh&ltoa  Thoaus 

of  Elooaiagtoa,  Illiaoio, 

f  ffiext  further  deposes  aad  aayo  that  tho  s-tory  io  aa  follo-'Sj  .     '  '. 

^liat  AlKoa  D,  IvoB.uood  thio  dcak  froa  1055  tliroush  lS72j  that  it  ^-03  not 

out  of  possesaica'  of  tho  Ives  faaily  botwoca  1835' aad  19o6j  tl^ai  aiaco  1672 

-:">  desk  vaa  located  at  tho  follo'^ins  p2aco3,  to-vi^itj  at  various  resideriCcs 

of  ticjibcTO  Of  the  Ivoo  family  inoludias  1317^  East  Wachiaiitoa  St.,  1319  E^st 

1S,'as;«.i.;~toa  St,,  aad  1321  Tast  Y.ashlastoa  Et.,  604  East,  lioaroo  St.,  1317^  L...:- 


Crovo  Ct,,  all  ia  Dlooaiar;too»  Ulinoia  aud  oa  a  fona  aeoT  Ch^z-'^'jn,  Illiaoia» 
Tixxi  it  v&a  a  -.od  by  tho  folloft-ins  noned  persona  dvxlag  tljQ  tici©  sel;  out  after 
csxoh  uuie; 

Aliacn    B,  I703  1055  uzitil  1SS7 

Hiry  Gaco  Ives  1SS7  until  10x6 

Charles  E.  Ivog    .  1016    until  1035 

Alcon  E,  Ivc3  193S  intil  it's  ct:l©  to  aforcsaoatloaed 

Affitnt  further  deposGs  ancl  cays  thct  ho  ia  liii'oraicd  f.ad  believes  that  AtriihoEi 
Liiioola  of-toa  vioitod  at  tho  office  und  at  the  hoao  of  Almon  E»  Iveaj  that  they- 
tried  Cases  together}  that  Linooln  ofion  used  this  dooL:  when  h©  'eras  ut  tho  offico 
of  tho  oaid  Mnon  B,  Ives,  ia  Springfield,  Illinois}  th:-t  Allie  (Aliairj.h  GL-ri-ii 
Iveo  Eurahsa)  end  Kolli©  ivos  end  Almon  T.  Ivoo  havo  oop&rutcly  l^A  at  v^^rious 
tiaco  told  tho  affl&iit  that(Almon  B.  Ivoa,  Abrahm  Liacoln  and  t'co  ctiicr  la^^vcrj 
shared  a  coticoa  ants-room,  with  aopsrato  oi'ficos  udjoinir.2  it,  di.rin:;  the  curly 
ye--.ro  of  Alson  B,  Ivea  prpiotico  ia  Spriisgfiold,  Illinois  i  tlii-t  the  sc;id  Ivoa  a:;d 
tiaid  liiiooln  rod©  the  circuit  together  prior  to  Lincoln's  elciotioa  e.3  prcaidc^^t;' 
tiiat  thoro        ut  ono   tlmo  a  rather  (ixtensive  corrosy-ondgcco  b6tv;oea  ^.uid  Lir^ooln 
t-nd  cci.d  Ivco,  conoistins  of  letters  and  papara  which  vjoro  destroyed  by  firq  at 
tho  hoso  of  J,  H,  BurnhiiiB,  husband  of  Alairali  £,  Iiurahima  on  Ec-tit  :julb3ri7  St«,  • 
Eloouin^ton,  Uliaoia,  that  at  tho  time  of  the  "bi£"  firo  in  £lociaiast6n,  iHinoio 
tho  desk  vaa  at  tho  fera  ia  tho  old  h'ome  of  Uory  Isfcjs  Giigo  tJid  uusthca  boing  used 
by   the  father  of  this  affiaxTt,  ccoordias  to  affiant's  iaiorsiition  ^nd  belief  j 
tlinX  Lincoln  and  Aliaoa  B.  Ivos  wor©  at  various  times  bot'-eea  1350  '^^d  1850, 
Attorncyo  for  tho  Illiaoio  Contriil  Railroad;  the-t  oao  ctao  in  which  thoy  wt'r© 
on  op.oaito  aidoo  woo  a  ouse  involving  Icuid  gr&iita  in  lIcLccdi,  Chaai^.i-isa,  Ford 
a:-..d    cno  other  county j    that  this  litistition  ^;a3  ctill  pexidir.^  \ihen  Liiicoln  ■fe'^.a 
©loctcu  President  and  Almon  B.  Ivoo  w&nt  to  V.ashincitoa  to  urguo  thv3  coso  before 
tho  U'i-tod  Etctoa  Suprcao  Court  bj^  vjao  la  Utcihin£toa  tt  tho  tiao  of  tho  firct 
Eattlc  of  Euli'rvUnj    the.t  affiant  is  ii^Toruod  end  bolievoo  tiisit  it  uua  tt  tiiia 
ticici  thut  Lincoln  offered  Almon  B.  Ives  a  choioo  of  politiciil  "pcots"  ls  a 
regard  for  Ivea*  sorvicos  during  tho  format  ion  of  tho  Ropublictoa  Party  in  dovrn- 
st&t©  Illiaoio  iiiad  also  a  token  of  thoir  Ions  friencjahip;  that  the  inaid  ivcs 
wao  appointed  Foderal  Swsnip  lAnd  Aeent  for  tho  Stato  of  Illiaoio  by  tho  said 
,.brah«a  Lincoln, 


That  tiio  Tuily  Pant&Eraph,  iogu©  oi"  Eeotcljor  12,18879  pec;e  4^  col'cxi  3 
ooaataiiia  til©  oliituary  of  ths  said  Almoa  B,  Ivea  t::iid  ±a  pcjrt  it  is  e.o  followi 

•^iO  opened  an  offico  ia  Sprir^jficldj  his  practice  b-Jiiig  lur^oly 
pro-essption  ssii  land  oaaoa  ia  tiio  U,  C,  land  Oifico,   Ko  v,i3  roll 
ec^izalated  with  Abo  linoola  having  tried  oaaoa  vith  end  agaiiiat  hi 
end  thijy  were  tho  boot  of  frioncls," 
Further  affiajit  oeyoth  aot« 

Dated  thia  25th  d&y  of  July  IQ'i?*  '  -n 

/(.laon  B,  Iwes 

Subscritcd  end  swoi-n  to  befor©  raOj, 
a  Ilot&ry  Public,  thia    2Sth  day  of 
July,  A,  D.  1047. 
Stephen  D«5tiy.'devaiit 
(seal)   Koiary  Public 
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HOBBYIST.— R.  S.  Thomas  stands  beside  his  cherished  wahiiit 
bookcase  which  once  graced  Abraham  Lincoln's  law  office  in  Sprhig- 
field.  I\Ir.  Thomas  here  examines  with  j;  .■•  Mifying  glass  the  ex- 
tremely fine  qiiill  writing  in  a  medical  student's  notebook — inscribed 
in'lC67.       •  .  .         .  ^.  .  •  ■■  ■   'Tho't-o'"  . 


R.  S.  Thomas 
Has  Many  Irems 
In  Collection 


BY  D'ERDLE. 

Well,  tomorrow  being  the  Eman- 
cipator's natal  anniversary,  we 
thought  it  would  bo  very  O.  K.  to  let 
you  know  that  R.  S.  Thomas  has  a 
genuine  bit  of  Lincolniana  in  the 
form  of  a  tali  walnut  bookcase. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  we 
want  it'  understood  that  ,Mr. 
Thomas — he  lives  at  408  North  Lee 
street — was  not  invited  to  grace 
this  department  just  because  he 
owns  that  bookcase.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished in  other  ways,  too. 

He  has  a  number  of  nice  first 
editions.  Thomas  Boyd,  explaining 
his  famous  "Through  the  Wheat" 
book  about  the  United  States 
marines  in  that  first  World  war, 
was  at  some  pains  to  insist  it  was 
all  fictional,  etc.  Mr.  Thomas' 
brother,  now  Maj.'  Gerald  C. 
"Tircraas— and  still  In  the  M.  C. — 
was  a  lieutenant  in  France.    ,  , 

Major  Thomas  found  himself  one 
of  the  many  characters  in  the  book. 
Fnrthermore,  said  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
major  was  able  to  recognize  the 
"scene"  because  it  was  something 
more  than  a  gory  incident  of  Bel- 
le:.u  wood  to  him. 

Remember  Parson  Weems  (the 
Rev.  M.  L.  Weems)?    No?  Well, 
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he's  credited  with  having  con^ 
oocted  that  bit  of  fiction  about 
\Vashington  and  the  cherry  tree. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  a  copy  of  Parson 
Weems'  1854  volume  with  the  can-j 
did  title,  "The  Life  of  Gen.  Francis 
Marion,  a  Celebrated  Partisan  Offl-j 
cer  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
Against  the  British  &  Tories  in 
S,  Carolina  and  Georgia." 

This  is  not  a  first  edition,  but' 
it's  all  right.  Pershing's  "My  Ex- 
periences in  the  World  War"  is  a 
first,  though,  and  it's  autographed. 

A  tiny,  but  copious  notebook  of 
one  John  Carter,  'medical  student 
at  Sussex  college,  Cambridge,  in 
16S7  is  another  gem. in  Mr.  Thomas' 
collection.  Entries  are  indiffercnt- 
1\  in  English,  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  the  learned  Mr.  Carter's  quill 
penmanship  Is  a  thing  to  behold. 

Gefs  His  Bookcase 
From  Almon  B.  Ives 

Ordinary  letters  average  about  a 
sixteenth  inch  in  height;  capitals 
n.Rt  Jnore  than  an  eighth  to  three 
sixteenths.  In  addition  to  apparent 
classroom  notes  on  treating  chill- 
olains,  rheumatismj  etc.,  and  how 
to  let  blood,  there  are  random 
opinions  on  one  Wilkins'  volume, 
"World  in  ye  Moon." 

Not  a  first,  but  rare  enough 
Is   a   copy   of  "Shakespeare's 
Dramatic  Works,"  published  In 
Dublin,  1791.    The  "i"  system 
of  "s"  was  used,  of  course. 
The     bookcase?      Mr.  Thomas 
bought  it  from  Almon  B.  Ives,  son 
of  the  late   Charles  B.  Ives  and 
grandson  of  another  Almon  B.  Ives 
wlip  Waa  h  Iftw  ptii'tnei"  of  Llnaoin, 
Sweet  and  Herndon  in  Springfield. 
It  had  been  in  the  Ives  family  since 
1855.    The  four  panes  in  each  of 
the  doors  are  original,  blown  glass. 
"As  I  understand  It,"  said  Mr. 
Thomas,  "It  was  first  blown  as 
a  globe,  cut  while  still  hot  and 
pressed     Into     sheets.  That 
.should  account  /or  tlio  inicv(?n, 
wavy  surface  and  tlio  bubbles 
.vou  can         hero  and  there." 
We    are    very    grateful    to  Mr. 
Thomas   for   this   explanation  be- 
cause we  used  to  seei^  glass  like 
this  in  old  houses,  we  just  .sniffed 
and  thought  it  was  cheap  glazing. 


Lincoln's  bookcase, 
lincoln  memorial  collection,  chicago.) 


Lincoln's  office  book-case,  chair,  and  ink-stand. 


(In  the  Lincoln  collection  of  Mr.  William  H.  Lambert  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

They  formerly  belonged  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Collection  of  Chicago.  Accompanying 
the  ink-stand  is  a  letter  saying  that  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  from  it  the  famous  "  house-divided- 
against-itself "  speech. 


